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Next time you visit the Family Planning Clinic, try asking for snail droppings. Or hairy spiders. 
Or a lioness' womb. Crazy? Yet if you had been a woman in Ancient Rome, anxious to avoid 
a season-ticket to the Labour Ward, these would have been a regular part of the 
prophylactic pharmacopeia on your bedside table. 

It wasn't easy doing battle with the forces of Nature in those days. Many of the 
recommended substances were awkward (and disgusting) to lay your hands on just at the 
right moment, when the moon was full and the flask of vinum empty; substances like Pliny's 
'Phalangium ... a hairy spider with an enormous head. Inside it are two worms: tie these 
with deer-skin as an amulet on women before sunrise, as a contraceptive'. There must have 
been a black market in black widows. 

Removing the urge 

Others worked by removing the urge altogether. Try persuading your mate to lard his 
member with cedar gum and peppermint before congress. Watch his ardour wilt as you 
douse him with vinegar like a bag of chips. The award for Most Disgusting Contraceptive 
goes, again, to Pliny; you simply swallow snail-droppings (or pigeon droppings if you prefer) 
mixed with wine and oil. If you can face sex after that, you deserve to get pregnant. 

If you were temporarily out of snails or vinegar, there was always that most basic technique, 
coitus interruptus (first patented by Onan in the book of Genesis), practised for millennia by 
men who thought they could control themselves and play a risky game of Vatican Roulette 
(shurely some mistake? Ed.). Yet according to the Roman poet Lucretius it was women 
rather than men who called this particular tune; at the critical moment the woman pulls 
away and thus 'forces the furrow away from the ploughshare, diverting the blow of the 
seed'. Nor was this unerotic, being accompanied by lascivious movements of the 'body 
which have exercised the prurient imaginations of Classical scholars for centuries. 
Prostitutes, he says, are expert at this technique, both in order to prevent pregnancy and in 
order to stimulate their partner; 'neither of which objectives our wives have any need for', 
he sighs wistfully. 

And if that doesn't work? If the dreaded sperm are inside the city, like the Trojan Horse, 
packed full of babies? This called for swift action, and Hippocrates had laid down a subtle. 



romantic technique for minimising the risks - jumping up and down in a squatting position 
with the heels held against the buttocks. Make sure you draw the curtains first. 


The humble condom 

It is of course easy to sneer and to mock, as if there were anything more romantic about the 
coil or the condom. It is also as well to remember that Olive Oil, recommended as a 
spermicide by Aristotle, was still being used for that purpose in 1931. 

It remains puzzling why the brilliant engineers who invented underground central heating 
and colossal aqueducts could not invent the humble condom. It is also at first glance 
puzzling why they didn't have a population explosion. 

The answer to the first question is partly superstition, in a broad sense. Reproduction does 
have a certain air of mystery, a quixotic inscrutability which you don't get with, say, piles. It 
isn't obvious why women may be apparently barren today but fertile tomorrow, any more 
than it is obvious why some years the harvest is lean, other years plentiful. Many people 
clearly believed that fertility was controlled by gods rather than men and put their trust in 
the prayers and not the pessaries. 

Not that women had much to do with it, according to one well-established ancient view. 
Children, it was claimed, are produced entirely by the father - there they sit, infinitesimal 
but perfect babies, just waiting to be cannonballed into the womb of a woman who 
functions merely as the flowerpot they will grow in. Thus Orestes in Aeschylus' Eumenides is 
justified in killing his mother to avenge his father. Apollo (no less) backs him up with 
precisely this argument; 'The woman is not the parent, just the nurse of the new-sown 
foetus. The man, the sire, he produces the child, whereas she, a stranger, preserves the 
plant for the man, a stranger to her ...' (Chummy lot, these Greeks) In this particular nuclear 
family Mum isn't a blood relation, just a biodegradable breadbasket, a walking peapod. 

Sorry misconceptions 

It did become obvious however, even to the most hardened Male Chauvinist Pig, that cross- 
breeding produces crossbreeds and not thoroughbreds. The Truth began to dawn. Yes, 
Women produce sperm just like men, and you need a mixture of the two to make a child - 
goddesses like Athene excepted. Children take after whichever partner has the stronger 
sperm, but fertility is dependent on having the right consistency in the mixture, neither too 
viscous nor too watery. Making a baby is rather like making a Mr Kipling Apple Pie. This 
would explain one thing that puzzled the Romans - namely the fact that a man and a 
woman may have been fertile with other partners but proved barren with each other, as 



happened with the Emperor Augustus and his notorious wife Livia. Obviously they both had 
sperm that was either runny like water or sticky like jam. They didn't let on which. 

Labouring under these kinds of misconceptions (sorry) it's pretty amazing that the Ancient 
World produced any effective contraceptives at all - and Alum and Vinegar could be 
reasonably effective (compared with snail-droppings, at least). The sciences of Gynaecology, 
Embryology and Obstetrics were prevented from making rapid progress by the weight of 
prayers, rituals, amulets ('Wear a cat's liver or a lioness' womb in an ivory tube on the left 
foot') and assorted mumbo-jumbo that seemed just as effective as hit-and-miss scientific 
hypotheses relying at least partly on guesswork. A nice example of the way ancient 
medicine in this area remained a mixture of the physical and the metaphysical, surgery and 
sorcery, is the long-term contraceptive recommended by the Father of Medicine himself, 
Hippocrates. 'If a woman doesn't want to become pregnant, make her drink a mixture of 
beans and water - as thick a mixture as possible - and she will not conceive for a year.' It 
sounds scientific enough - just take the pills etc - but the theory is that of substitute 
pregnancy. The followers of Pythagoras would not eat Egyptian beans, because they 
believed they could contain human souls. You eat lots of these beans/souls, and you'll kid 
your body into believing that you're already pregnant. Bit like the pill in some ways... 

Incorrigibly randy 

What really limited families, of course, was not the chance of hitting on effective 
contraception, but the endemic mortality rate among mothers and babies which was 
comparable to a permanent plague of the Black Death. One famous Roman lady had twelve 
children, of whom a mere three survived to adulthood. Now she was well-to-do, so imagine 
the figures for the teeming masses cooped up in the multi-storey insulae in the cities. 
Furthermore, this lady was exceptional not for the death toll among her children but for her 
own exceptional fertility in conditions where one botched birth would leave a woman sterile 
or dead. Birth was a form of Russian Roulette for mother and baby. Especially baby, whose 
future survival depended on money as well as health; if his parents couldn't afford him, they 
left him to die. 

One would think women found sex in these circumstances about as attractive as leprosy. 
And yet the unanimous verdict of the (99% male) ancient authors we possess is that women 
were incorrigibly randy. The prophet Teiresias (currently appearing in Eliot's The Waste 
Land) had the dubious privilege of being turned into a woman as punishment for striking 
with his stick at two snakes mating. Next time he laid into copulating snakes he was turned 
back into man. Zeus and Hera later asked him, in the light of his serial Hermaphroditism, 
which sex enjoys sex more; to which he replied that the woman takes 90% of the pleasure, 
the man a paltry 10% . Zeus was pleased and gave him long life and prophetic gifts. Hera 
poked his eyes out. 



Far from being terrified of sex, then, women couldn't get enough of it. 90% of the fun - and 
that was after tying on the cat's liver, guzzling the Heinz Beans, and swallowing the snail 
pellets. Just think if they'd had the pill... 
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